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WE CARRY ON 


HE increase in the cost of production, which is affecting all 

journals, from the great national dailies ,to the humblest 

church magazine, presents us also with a problem, involving, 
as it does, an extra £80 a year. We are endeavouring to meet this 
by reducing slightly the size of the magazine, and by securing 
additional revenue from advertisements, but, even so, the present 
subscription of 3s. 6d. leaves a very narrow margin. Members 
can help us by remitting annual subscriptions promptly, thus 
avoiding expense of repeated applications, and, whenever possible, 
by making a voluntary gift, in addition to their subscription. 
Even 5s., in present circumstances, is a small sum, covering, as 
it does, the cost of the magazine and the many services rendered 
by our Fellowship. Please think this over, and help us to carry on! 


In view of the necessity to economise we are obliged to restrict 
the number of personal matters in this issue; also the book reviews. 
This may apply also to the October number. Subsequently, 
however, by allocating a little less space to articles, we shall be 
able to restore the balance. 


We are grateful to C. H. Cleal for producing the present 
issue. The articles are off the beaten track, and, therefore, are 
of additional interest. Future numbers will be sponsored by 
Kenneth Dykes, Principal of Manchester College; and, on behalf 
of the Faculty of Berkeley Divinity School, California, by 
R. B. Hannen. We are grateful to all these friends for their 
valuable help. 


In response to suggestions received, the Editorial Board 
invites contributions of about 1,500 words from our younger 
ministers. These should be submitted to W. W. Bottoms, 93, 
Divinity Road, Oxford. Publication cannot be guaranteed; a 
stamped, addressed envelope should accompany MSS. 


P.S.—On going to press we learn that no fewer than 389 
members, who receive the Fraternal, have not paid the subscription 
due on Ist January last. 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO INDUSTRY 
INTRODUCTION 


AY I introduce those who have kindly contributed to this 
number on Industry ? Our old friend Dr. CraBrreE, now 
of Zurich, has given us a valuable preliminary survey of 

the Biblical teaching on the subject of Work. Our attitude to 
our work is second in importance only to our attitude to worship, 
and the Bible is»far more relevant to industrial questions than 
has been realised until lately. Now, however, considerable 
research is under way. For example there is this summer a 
conference of Christian managers at Paris, and an English group 
based on Sheffield has been busy preparing a study of “the 
implications of Matthew vii, 12, for the manager as regards relations 
with his subordinates.” Nor is ita mere matter of finding appropriate 
texts, for there is a wealth of meaning in the self-emptying whereby 
our Lord became a carpenter. Those who wish to study this 
subject further will find a helpful article by Canon Alan Richardson 
in the Theological Word Book of the Bible, published by the S.C.M. 
Press, and his article is itself the result of group study. 

Paut ABRecHT is a Baptist minister from America enlisted 
by the World Council of Churches to help with studies in the 
field of social responsibility. His article will encourage us to make 
further enquiries as to the varied experiments in a Christian 
approach to industry on the Continent and in America. The 
World Council of Churches has published a number of pamphlets 
worthy of attention, such as The Meaning of Work, and a 
longer study is a book published by the S.C.M. and written by 
Dr. J. H. Oldham, with the same title. 

GEORGE GOYDER is managing director of London News Print, 
a member of the Christian Frontier, and a distinguished layman 
of the Church of England. He makes some incisive points as 
to the Christian duties of those in positions of authority. His 
book, The Future of Private Enterprise, has recently been published 
by Basil Blackwell. 

Howe. BiTHEL is one of our rising young Baptist laymen, and 
he writes from the Trade Union standpoint. He speaks with the 
authority of a varied industrial experience, and was a parliamentary 
candidate at the last election. Those who wish to understand 
the Trade Union “ set up,” as he calls it, cannot do better than 
consult the P.E.P. survey, British Trade Unions. 

Miss Towy Evans is the daughter of a Baptist minister, now 
chief personnel adviser at the Ministry of Labour, and she has 
explained the growing importance of human relationships in 


industry, and the consequent development of the profession of 


personnel management. ‘Those young people in our congregations 
who are looking for a career where there are real openings for 
Christian service in the industrial sphere, and have the necessary 
qualifications in social science, could well be directed to give their 
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attention to this profession. The Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment publishes a monthly magazine which enables even the 
non-technical minister to keep abreast of what is going on in 
industry. 

Dennis Horwoop is the minister at Redditch Baptist Church, 
and writes out of his experience as an industrial chaplain. He has 
made for himself a niche in the industrial world, and found many 
avenues of service and opportunities for pastoral work. Those 
who want to think further about industrial chaplaincies might read 
Abbé R. Kothen’s The Priest and the Proletariat, published by 
Sheed and Ward. Abbé Kothen is a Roman Catholic who has 
been most kind to the writer, and the experiments he describes. 
have a few parallels in Britain, especially in Scotland. On the 
whole, however, it appears likely that the best method for chaplains 
to adopt over here is that of expert pastoral work as consultant 
to industry, together with advice and help to groups of laymen 
who are ready to work together on Christian lines within’ the 
factory. This does not mean that we should encourage laymen 
to build up a closed group, but rather that they should throw them- 
selves as Christians into the varied activities of the factory, and 
make a worth-while contribution in terms of Christian service 
and witness. 

Dr. DuNNING needs no introduction. Under the chairmanship 
of W. J. Grant he is striving to develop the work of the Social 
Service Department, and is particularly interested on the industrial 
side. Already under his guidance a number of Baptist communities 
are holding meetings to consider Christian responsibility in industry, 
and Dr. Dunning’s help on the Social Responsibility Department 
of the British Council of Churches has been freely given for a 
number of years. 

It may be felt that the subject matter of the articles involves 
some overlapping. Unfortunately, the writers were unable to 
get together, since two wrote from Switzerland, and one from 
Canada. However, they are not dealing primarily with problems 
of organisation and administration, or with technical methods of 
production. They are seeking in the main to give us a broad 
view of the issues involved. Since they are talking about industrial 
relations, it is obvious that they must survey the whole field, but 
the value of the seven approaches is due to the fact that all look 
at the question from a different standpoint. Mr 

On the question of evangelism, I am by no means belittling 
the special efforts which are made from time to time by campaigns 
of one kind or another. We must realise, however, that evangelism 
is a constant purpose and a continuing purpose, so that when the 
“commandos,” for example, have come and gone, and when 
some men say, ‘‘ We have had one of those,” the folk who, spend 
their lives in the place have to stay on and work out a long-term 
strategy. This is to be planned in terms of thoughtful and 
sacrificial service and witness, together with pastoral work. 
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Everyone knows that the development of young people in 
the home depends a great deal upon the atmosphere and the 
general attitude of all concerned, ‘especially mother and father. 
But the factory can also be a community, and there are often very 
intimate relationships between those who work together. It is 
particularly vital to the future of our youth that the atmosphere of 
this place, too, shall be such as to encourage healthy growth and 
a spirit of personal responsibility. I met a chaplain in Scotland 
recently who takes classes in citizenship every week for all the 
apprentices employed by the firm. He was himself once an 
engineer, and this gives him a standing, but we might well consider 
whether we are doing all we can for our young people at work. 
At the very least, when they leave school for industry, there ought 
to be some help and advice available not only from the juvenile 
employment officer, headmaster, etc., but from the Church. In 
one or two places, a service of dedication has been held for such 
young folk. The H.M. Stationery Office White Paper on the 
Juvenile Employment service, together with a multitude of leaflets 
published regarding various jobs which are open to boys and girls 
leaving school, can be studied. 

I wish there were space for an extended bibliography, but I 
can only mention in conclusion, Christians at Work, and Christian 
Responsibility in Industry, published by the B.C.C., while by the 
time this paper is read it is probable that the memorandum on 
Strikes and Lockouts: the Ethics of Christian Action, will have 
been published, also by the B.C.C. Those who feel that the 
approach of the Oxford Group, or M.R.A., offers real possibilities 
for adventurous service can find plenty of material in the various 
publications by Peter Howard and others. It is certain, at all 
events, that some people have had their eyes opened to their 
personal needs at a result of contacts made through M.R.A. 

Finally, could I ask that ministers with knowledge of experi- 
mental work should write about it ? We have all heard, for instance, 
of the Leicester ‘ Schools for Christian Leadership in Industry,” 
or the development of the ‘‘ Christian Workers’ League” in 
association with the Iona Community in Scotland, but there must 
be a great deal going on about which the people concerned are 
either too busy or too shy to tell us. 

CH Crimars 


A LEGACY, A TRIBUTE, AND AN EXAMPLE 


An Extract from the Will of the late 
Rev. W. Knight Chaplin, Leytonstone 


_ ‘£100 to the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship, being also a 
tribute to the Membership Secretary, the Reverend Sydney G. 


Morris, in remembrance of a friendship extending over many 
years. 
EpirortaL Boarp. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF WORK 


HE purpose of this inquiry is to ascertain the Biblical 

answer to three questions: What is the significance of 

work ? What is the purpose of work? What is the 
Christian attitude to work ? 

1. The Significance of Work. We normally think of life as 
consisting of three parts—worship, work, and leisure. This is 
quite in order so long as we realise that the Bible always sees them 
as but parts of one integrated whole—the whole life of man which 
is related at every point to God. The popular division into sacred 
and secular which would consign worship to God and work and 
leisure to the world is utterly foreign to the Biblical viewpoint. 
All aspects of man’s life are subject to the divine law and the 
divine judgment. Worship is His ordinance, and false worship 
evokes His judgment.1 Work is His ordinance, and evil work 
falls under His Judgment.?_ Leisure and rest are His ordinance, 
and their misuse elicits His judgment.3 But worship, work, and 
leisure are always viewed as aspects of an indivisible whole. That 
is why any Biblical doctrine of work must take into account the 
general truths of the Bible as well as those specifically mentioning 
work. It is also the reason why the Bible never excludes work 
from the good life,* nor ever equates it with the good life.> 
Worship, work and leisure are like the seasons of the year—each 
profitable in its time. So life moves in its measured rhythm. 
Worship ends in work, work in leisure, leisure in worship. All 
is the gift of God, all the call of God, all our response to God. 

Work is thus, on the Biblical view, a divinely ordained part 
of man’s total life, ordained of God, judged by God.°® 

2. The Purpose of Work. If God has thus ordained work 
as a normal part of man’s earthly life, we may reasonably ask why. 
What is the divine purpose of work? The Biblical answer is 
threefold. 

Firstly, work is intended as man’s service to God. The Bible 
never doubts that God has a sovereign right to command and man 
a solemn duty to obey. This truth is the foundation of all divine 
injunctions and verdicts. It finds its incarnation in the men of 


1 Innumerable examples could be cited both from the Old Testament and 
the New. Let the following suffice: Ex. xx, 1-7; Is. 1, 11-20; Amos v, 4-8; 
Jer. ii, 13; Ps. c; Luke xviii, 9-14; John iv, 19-24; Rom. 1, 16-25; 
Eph. iu, 14-21; Rev. v, 9-14. ; 

2 e.g. Gen. ii, 15; Ex. xxi, 1ff; Lev. xix, 36; Amos v, 12; Eph. iy, 28. 

3 Ex. xx, 8-11; Matt. xiv, 13; Mark vi, 31f. 

4 As did Plato and Aristotle, for whom the best life is possible only for a man of 

leisure. This leisure was purchased by the slavery of innumerable fellow 

men. And this slavery was justified by Aristotle by the theory that a slave 
was only a “ living tool”’ ! ; 

As did the prophets of self-help, like Samuel Smiles. __ 

6 ‘The curse which in Gen. iii and iv descends on work is not the result of 
divine intention but of human perversion. ‘‘ Because thou hast done this . . 
thou art accursed . . . cursed is the ground for thy sake.” 


on 
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God whose delight is to do the bidding of the Lord. Its sublimest 
expression in the Old Testament is found in Deuterolsaiah’s 
servant of the Lord,! which is fulfilled in the New Testament 
by the presence of our Lord Himself.? If the whole of life is 
thus intended as a service to God, that part we call work must 
be also. 

Secondly, work is intended as man’s service to man. All the 
servants of the Lord knew themselves to be equally servants of 
their fellow men. And when the Servant came, He regarded 
Himself (in somewhat differing senses) as servant both of God 
and man.3 Among his followers He recognised but one form of 
greatness—that of service. And, once more, since the whole of 
life is intended as service to mankind, it cannot be otherwise with 
that part called work. 

Thirdly, -work is intended to express man’s creaturely 
dependence. Every man is dependent in his work, whether he 
acknowledges it or not, both on God and mankind. On God for 
the supply of raw materials and any success which may attend 
his labours.5 On his feillow-men for their co-operation, direct 
or indirect, in his own work, and for the products of their labours 
which ensure his comfort. No man liveth unto himself—least of 
all in his work. Work thus forms a beautiful expression of our 
creaturely dependence. ; 

Such is the threefold intention of work, its divine purpose. 
But it is rarely realised in practice, for sin intervenes. The glory 
of creation is sullied by the misery of the fall. Man seeks his own 
ends, not those of God or mankind, in his work. Selfishness rather 
than service is his motive, independence rather than dependence 
his goal. Thus arise the countless injustices, oppressions and 
discontents which mar all economic life, whether pastoral, agricul- 
tural or industrial, whether lived within the framework of a 
patriarchal, feudal, capitalistic, socialistic, communistic, or fascist 
society. For these ills palliatives can be found, but no panacea. 
Indeed, those who, like the communists in our day, think they 
have found one, usually end by making matters worse rather than 
better. One panacea alone there is—the cleansing of man’s heart 
from sin by the power of the Holy Spirit; but the devil can be 
relied upon to see that that does not become universal. 

Consequently, the Christian in his work is ever burdened by 
the tension between the divine purpose he affirms and the sinful 
reality he meets. What is to be his attitude ? That brings us to 
our last question. 

3. The Christian atiitude to work. Quite clearly, the Christian 
cannot evade either the thesis or the antithesis of this dialectic. 


e.g. Is. xli, Sff; xlii, 1ff; xliii, 10ff; xliv, 4ff; li, 13-54.17. 
Matt. iv, 10; Mark x, 45; John viii, 29; Phil. ii, 5ff. 
Mark x, 45; Phil. ii, 5ff. 

Mark x, 35ff. 

Ps. cxxvil, 1. 


Ub wOhH 
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In all work, he must acknowledge both the divine purpose and the 
sinful reality. To desert the first would be disloyalty; to ignore 
the second credulity. How can he acknowledge both and keep 
his sanity ? . 

Firstly, by faith. That is, by complete reliance on God, in 
the assurance that, as in salvation so in providence, He is the 
source of all good. All will be begun, continued and completed 
in the strength of the Lord rather than in our human strength.! 
It will be born and bathed in prayer. 

Secondly, by love. Service, both to God and man, depends 
on love. And love depends on God. It is not man’s achievement, 
but God’s gift.2 It comes not by the law, but by the gospel.3 
“We love Him because He first loved us.’’4 ‘‘ Brethren, if God 
so loved us, we ought also to love one another.”> This agape 
which comes from God and flows out to our fellow men, is the 
serviceful love, the sacrificial love, which will never do less than 
justice nor stop short of true considerateness. 

Thirdly, by patience. Because of the curse evoked by sin, 
all work, even the pleasantest, has its moments of travail, and all 
human relations, even the happiest, their moments of tension. 
The Christian will bear these with patience, knowing that they 
embody both divine judgment and divine discipline. He will 
seek the source of trouble first within his own heart, rather than 
in the outside world or the hearts of others. And where honesty 
compels him to locate the source of trouble in others, he will do 
so in charity, remembering his own weakness and the limitless 
forgiveness of almighty God.® 

ARTHUR CRABTREE. 


2HE CHURCH AND INDUSTRY—A WORLD. VIEW 
Ofte, PROBLEM 


HAT are the ethical and spiritual problems of our modern 

industrial world and what is the Church doing to help 

people to deal with them? In this brief article I would 
like to point to some of these problems and indicate the efforts 
which are being made by groups of Christians in various countries 
to find answers from the standpoint of their Christian faith. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate that the development of 
our industrial civilisation has created grave problems for us. They 
are the most important issues which confront us to-day. Even 
underlying other troublesome problems, including the challenge 
of Communism, is the need to find the right form of human 


il ie (Cie, Sb, SLE (CO stil, 
2 Rom. v, 5. 
> Gal. v, 4ff. 
4 1 John iy, 19. 
1 John ty, 11. 
Eph. iv, 32. 
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relationships in our industrial communities of the West. There 
is a great urge among people to find the means of ordering their 
work in industry to satisfy their individual and group needs and 
desires. People are searching for those means by which they can 
make their life of industrial work more truly expressive of the 
vague but real aspirations that work should serve not only material 
needs but have a more ultimate purpose and meaning. 

Moreover, to-day, when the industrialised nations of the world 
are seeking to bring to the so-called under-developed areas the 
advantages of industrial production through programmes of 
technical assistance and subsidised industrial investment, these 
questions have a new significance, and they face us in the West 
with a new responsibility. For example, the American Point 
Four Programme aims at ‘“‘ making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available for the improvement 
and growth of underdeveloped areas.” This is a high-minded 
and commendable programme which is based on the premise 
that if we can help these countries to overcome their poverty and 
other social problems through increased production they will be 
able to develop into free democratic societies. 

However, the export of industrial methods and techniques 
involves also, most often quite unintentionally, the export of 
spiritual dangers and temptations to which the people of these 
countries are now to be exposed. The peoples of Asia and Africa 
have hopes that they can use this help to build a system of industrial 
production which will avoid some of the patent social evils and 
injustices of our western industrial societies. What is our duty 
toward them and what precautions are we morally obliged to take 
in their behalf ? 

Confronted by these and other similar difficult questions the 
Church and individual Christians throughout the world have a 
great responsibility to-day. We must declare the Christian view 
of man and society in terms which will help our people to meet 
the situation they must face in modern industrial life, and thus 
help them to discern more clearly the points at which the practices 
of industry challenge the Christian conscience. In addition they 
must pomt to the assumptions which should guide the thinking 
of those who are now struggling to find the creative solutions 
to these problems. 

I want to discuss this question in terms of three problems 
which illustrate what Christians are already doing about them: 
the problem of worker responsibility in industry, the effects of 
industrialism on community life, and the Christian view of work 
and vocation. 


I. The need for extending the sphere of worker responsibility in the 
the control of industry. 


_ In every industrialised country of the world to-day there is 
intense discussion of the means by which the worker can share 
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in the management of industry, at least in those decisions of 
enterprise which concern his welfare and security. Although the 
form in which the issue is discussed in each country is conditioned 
by all sorts of historical and local factors, the fundamental problem 
is much the same. Workers in industry are demanding their right 
to help to determine the fundamental policies which guide the 
company in its production and personnel practices. 

The legitimate nature of these demands as an extension of 
democratic rights into the industrial field has been recognised 
even by business men. Speaking of the responsibility of the 
employer in human relations in business, a group of prominent 
American business men recently declared, ‘‘ What is as successful 
as democracy in political life is a fitting pattern for industrial 
life . . . in addition to political and religious freedom, we need 
to maintain, extend and implement in industrial life the economic 
liberty implicit in our democratic structure.’ In many countries 
industry is experimenting with various schemes for joint consulta- 
tion, industrial councils, worker representation in management, 
etc., all designed to make the industrial unit a true community 
rather than a battleground for class warfare. What is the 
contribution of the Church to thinking about this problem? 

Both the Catholic and the Protestant churches in many 
countries have come to recognise this is an ethical issue of funda- 
mental importance, and they are struggling to find an answer 
which will help to show the way toward a creative solution. Catholic 
thought tends to favour some form of industrial council which, 
however, is interpreted in different ways in every country. 
Protestant thought for theological reasons has avoided the tendency 
to fix upon any particular institutional pattern as a solution. 

On the basis of recent experience it is perhaps safe to claim 
that experiments with labour participation in management have 
been most successful where there has been some understanding 
of the Christian view of individual and corporate responsibility. 
Also the most progress in this direction has been made where the 
church has helped both employers and workers to see their mutual 
responsibility for better relations in business, and where there is 
not reliance solely upon legal compulsion to achieve these ends. 

An illustration of the contribution which the church can make 
is provided in connection with the discussion in Germany of 
Mitbestimmungsrecht (usually interpreted to mean “ co-responsi- 
bility in industry” law). During the discussions about this 
proposed law a group of Christians, including industrialists, trade 
union leaders, economists, lawyers, and theologians, met to discuss 
the significance of the problem in terms of the Christian view of 
justice in society. In a carefully drawn report they pointed to 
the need for co-management, and at the same time urged that 
neither side approach the problem legalistically but rather work 
to begin a process of mutual understanding. The report also 
helped Christians to understand why it was important to support 
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the principle of co-management, while pointing to the difficulties 
which were likely to be forgotten by the enthusiastic propounders 
of the idea. 

In America the churches have begun a carefully-planned, 
long-range study of the ethical responsibility of corporate groups 
in solving the problems of modern industrial society. In France 
a group of Christians has been considering the question of réforme 
d’entreprise, beginning with a study of the experience with the 
comités d’entreprise as an instrument for giving workers a voice in 
management. 

In order to encourage this work and to stimulate interest in 
other countries the World Council of Churches through its Study 
Department and the Ecumenical Institute has begun an ecumenical 
discussion of the Christian responsibility for industry. A 
conference of Christians, composed of industrialists and trade 
unionists, to discuss problems of industrial relations, particularly 
in Europe, is being planned for 1952 at the Ecumenical Institute. 
Preparatory meetings of the two groups are planned for this 
summer. 

These efforts are only a beginning. Their value at the 
moment is not so much in the solutions suggested as in the fact 
that they are opening a discussion of the problems which is helping 
to disclose the real points of conflict, and which also is helping to 
undermine the prejudices of both groups. 


II. The effects of industrialisation on community life 


We need to-day to become more conscious of the harmful 
effects of industrialisation on community life. From studies that 
have been made in recent years, we know more about the harmful 
effects of industrial practices upon the personality of the worker 
and on the community and its institutions. For example, in many 
countries there is a concern with the special problem of the mass 
worker, who is perhaps the typical worker in modern industrial 
society. This is the unskilled or semi-skilled assembly line worker 
whose job is a routine performance offering little opportunity for 
self-expression. His part of the total job is so small that there is 
a danger that he will lose any sense of the significance of his own 
effort in making the finished product. 

The whole fabric of the community is similarly affected by 
industrialisation. The role of the family, the character of home 
life, the attitude towards one’s neighbours, the place of the school, 
the church and other community institutions, are sometimes 
adversely affected. We have known this for some time in many 
countries, but it is only in recent years that an effort has been 
made to assess the damage and to attempt to reconstruct some of 
these institutions which have been crippled by the coming of 
industrialisation. 

_ All of these harmful effects of industrialisation both on 
individual personality and on group relations are an open field for 
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the Church to-day. Some of the most interesting work on this 
problem is being done by Christians in Holland. The rapid 
industrialisation in recent years of whole communities has provided 
the Social Commission of the Dutch Reformed Church with an 
unusual opportunity to study these questions and to adapt the 
strategy of the Church to meet them. They are presently completing 
an extensive survey of the effects of the industrialisation process 
upon the attitude of people towards religious, social, and political 
beliefs, as that is revealed in the study of several communities ’ 
which almost “ overnight ’’ became large industrial centres. 


Ill. The Christian view of work and vocation 


The discussion of the type of problems mentioned above 
leads finally to a consideration of a more fundamental point at 
which the Church must challenge the tendencies of modern industrial 
society. Above all the Church must ask what kind of moral evalua- 
tion of work is fostered in society to-day, and what is regarded as 
the ultimate significance of work in the life of man and society. 

The evidence which is available about the situation in most 
countries indicates that this is a point at which creative Christian 
thinking is greatly needed. The great mass of workers in modern 
industry, whether in the lowly or the highly paid jobs, lack a 
conception of the significance and the function of work, beyond 
the fact that it is necessary to meet their material needs. 

What is the meaning of work and vocation from the Christian 
standpoint ? The inability of the Church to answer this question 
in a meaningful way is obvious. It is not possible to meet the 
situation we face to-day by uttering a few pious phrases about the 
sacredness of toil and buttressing these with an arbitrary and 
unimaginative use of such texts as “in the sweat of thy brow 
thou shalt eat thy bread.”’ The challenge we face is much more 
fundamental. It is to test all the views which men have about their 
work by the truth which is found in the Gospel. It is to help people 
to see the values which work should really serve. 

This is the aim of a special enquiry being conducted by the 
World Council of Churches, similar to the one mentioned above. 
This project has been launched with the help of Dr. J. H. Oldham, 
who has written a booklet on “‘ Work in Modern Society” as a 
study guide. Groups in Britain, France, Holland, Germany are 
considering this problem. In the United States a group of 
experienced employers, workers, social psychologists, economists 
and theologians is considering the subject of work and vocation 
in the light of the following questions: How does the Bible deal 
with work and vocation ? What authority does this have for us, 
judged in the light of history and present-day needs ? What 
place does work have in God’s redemptive process? What is 
the nature of work in modern society and how does it affect people ° 
How can the redemptive process operate through, and how must 
it modify, modern work and vocation ? 
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We have large hopes that through such an ecumenical enquiry 
we may encourage constructive and realistic consideration of such 


questions. 


An opportunity for service 

These are only a few illustrations of the kinds of problems 
which the Church must consider in thinking about the world of 
industry to-day. There is no over-all solution or answer that can 
be given for any of them which can be applied to every community. 
Ecumenical discussion can help to provide a world view of the 
problems which may give Christians a new perspective on their 
own situation, but wherever there are such problems there is a 
need for the faithful witness of individuals and groups who will 
assume responsibility for local conditions. 

This local witness of Christians is the final test of the reality 
of our faith. The Christian faith can be made relevant for the 
situation of industry only when Christians working as individuals 
or in groups are aware of their personal responsibility for the 
conditions which exist. 

Paut ABRECHT. 


A MANAGER EXAMINES CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
IN INDUSTRY 


HE primary duty of a man of business is to be efficient in 

his calling. Devotion to duty is not a specifically Christian 

attribute, but one common to all who approach their life’s 
work with a sense of responsibility. Nevertheless it is essential 
that the Christian should show willingness to do his best, to submit 
to the discipline of the task, and to subordinate the selfhood to 
the requirements of the working group, whether it be to a board of 
directors or to the workers in a factory. The Christian needs not 
only to be efficient in his calling; he must be prepared to go two 
miles when called upon to go one, and having done so, to regard 
himself as no more than an unprofitable servant. The profession 
of a Transcendent faith places upon the Christian in industry a 
responsibility to go beyond his fellows in perseveraiice, capacity, 
and industry. Those of us who profess to follow Christ are too 
often filled with a reluctance to throw all we have into the common 
task. We are in danger of wishing to be delivered from the world, 
including the toil and fatigue of the everyday task, instead of asking 
to be given strength to overcome the world. The first responsibility 
of the Christian in industry is to fight against this temptation to 
escapism. If industry is our metier, let us embrace it whole- 
heartedly. 

Rendering unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s does not 
apply only to taxes and Government, it includes the discipline of 
life in all its forms. We need constantly to recall to our minds 
the theological truism that the law comes before the Gospel, if 
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we are to relate successfully our Christian profession to our secular 
avocation. ‘‘ Nihil sine labore ’’—the moral laws of endurance, 
patience, fortitude and self discipline are the foundation upon which 
the Christian graces rest, and without them Christianity itself 
becomes a sentiment. As followers of Christ we are marked men. 
This in itself is a serious responsibility. We discharge it as we 
enter fully into our daily tasks and master them, while refusing to 
let ourselves be conformed to the motives and compromises of the 
world. We are citizens of another world, but the reality of that 
citizenship is best demonstrated to our fellows by our punctilious 
performance of the duties relating to our earthly citizenship. This 
is the primary responsibility of the Christian in industry, for which 
there is no available substitute. 

Secondly, the Christian has a special responsibility towards 
those with whom he works. Industry requires the closest co-opera- 
tion of man with man. It involves multitudinous relationships 
of command and subordination, all of which require that we really 
do unto others as we would be done by. This spirit, again, is no 
monopoly of Christians. It is a sad fact that more real brotherhood 
and mutual respect for persons is frequently found in ordinary 
commercial life than in organisations devoted to Christian work. 
In the latter, including the Churches, there is too often an egotism 
or a pride of office which militates against unreserved co-operation. 
Christians are particularly prone to fail to agree upon the means 
best calculated to achieve an agreed end. Matters in themselves 
simple are made complicated by personal considerations. ‘‘ So-and- 
so will be offended if we do such-and-such ’’—we hear this refrain 
all too often in professedly religious circles. In business there is 
rarely time for such personal angularities. Tasks are allotted, 
criticism and advice offered and taken are the objective basis of 
the needs of the common task, irrespective of personalities. Every 
business man knows that there is a necessary impersonality about 
human relations in industry which springs from the nature of the 
task and not from any failure of insight or sympathy. An army 
commander sending his men to almost certain death in a daring 
engagement can do so with sincere prayer. His actions are impersonal 
because the situation demands it. In our dealings with other men 
and women in industry we Christians have a special responsibility 
to take down our own barriers, to be impersonal, to give without 
counting the cost, to be, in a word, selfless. This requires a rare 
humility in act which is, or should be, the hallmark of the Christian 
in industry. That we so often fail is the measure of our need of 
Christ’s spirit. — 

This is particularly true of the administrator. The Christian, 
like any other good and efficient administrator, will do his utmost 
to call out the latent qualities of leadership and responsibility in 
his subordinates. He will make delegation his rule. He will aim 
at improving the human material for which he is responsible without 
regard to the effect on himself. Administration is the art of self- 
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annihilation. The good manager is known by his empty desk. 
His task is to allot the work and to see it is done by others and to 
be sure that credit is given where it is due. It is not to exercise 
power for its own sake but only for the sake of the common task. 
This great virtue of self-annihilation is no Christian monopoly, 
but it is so much of the essence of Christianity that the Christian 
should excel in it. We are told to be servants not only to those 
above but more particularly to those below us. St. Gregory, 
writing as Pope to St. Augustine, styled himself “the servant of 
the servants of the Lord,” thereby exactly describing the true 
subordination of authority, the cardinal principle of efficient 
administration. 

In the third place the Christian has a responsibility for the 
system of industry of which he is a part. If this system fails to 
correspond to the teachings of Christ, and we all know that it does 
so fail, then he is bound as a citizen to do what lies in him to bring 
about a better system, working from within. This is a tension 
which makes life in industrial society particularly difficult for the 
Christian. He is to be at once a servant and a revolutionary, both 
accepting and refusing to accept the social order of which he is a 
part. There is no escape from this tension, for it is of the essence 
of Christian responsibility that the tension should be felt and 
suffered. We are bound not only to serve the system but also to 
criticise it. Aristotle defined justice as giving to every man his 
own, and this definition is at the root of our Common Law. Does 
our industrial system give to every man his own as of right, or only 
because and to the extent that he fights for his rights ? By what 
natural right do shareholders claim to “own” industry? Are 
the workers justly excluded from all legal control of industry’s 
purposes ? What is the bearing of the Biblical prohibition of usury 
on our modern economic system based on interest? ‘‘ Should 
private industry remain private when it has ceased to be private ?”’ 
asked Rheinold Niebuhr at a recent S.C.M. Conference. This is 
the kind of question which responsible Christians must ask them- 
selves. For over a thousand years (from 500 to 1600 A.D.) the 
definition of usury, or the just return of capital, was the centre 
of the canonical teaching of the Church. Bishop Gore has said 
that it can be recovered in an age of specialisation and technics 
only by the co-operation of Christian business men, engineers, 
and other technicians, with theologians. 

There is, then, a responsibility on the part of Christians in 
industry, to discover the basis of justice upon which industry can 
be conducted to the Glory of God. Workers, shareholders, 
consumers, the community, these four parties to industry, have 
each a function to perform in relation to industry. We cannot 
rest content as Christians with an economic order which, in the 
memorable words of John Ruskin, represents a denial of the first 
principle of our professed religion. The amelioration of our 
economic system is thus an unremitting responsibility of Christians 
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in industry. Industry to-day is the socially constitutive sphere of 

society. ‘That is to say, what goes on in industry is shaping the 

society of to-morrow as a whole. Whether we are to have a society 

based on some form of collectivism or a society dedicated to the 

service of the individual and recognising in each human being a 

child of God depends largely upon how those of us who are 

Christians in industry discharge our special responsibilities, 

accepting the tension of living in two “‘ cities,” and endeavouring ° 
out of that tension to conquer the world of industry for Christ. 


GEORGE GOYDER. 


A TRADE UNIONIST FACES INDUSTRY’S CHALLENGE 
TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


UR Christian congregations are made up of men, women 
and young people who spend at least one third of each day 
earning their living inside a large and sometimes complicated 

industrial machine. All the manifold problems resulting from such 
daily experience of work, management and production problems 
on the “ bosses’ ”’ side, wage rates and security of employment 
on the “ workers’ ”’ side, do undoubtedly colour and influence the 
thinking and very often the actions of all those employed in industry. 
Sincere Christian workers are not outside these problems. How 
can they be ? 

It is therefore vital that Christian leaders, administrators and 
ministers should seek to understand the “ set up’ and the probiems 
that every day confront the worker (both Christian and non- 
Christian) in the factory, the mine, the office, and on the land. At 
the same time they need to appreciate the tasks facing both manage- 
ment and trade union executives. As at no other time in history, 
the Christian worker, at all levels, is in need of spiritual guidance 
and deep human sympathy from his minister in relation to his 
job. Is he getting it? How often I have heard the comment: 
“The parson knows nothing about the difficulties I face in my 
job.” One is bound to admit that this criticism is sometimes 
justified. If so, it may be due to the fact that the minister has 
made little effort to understand either the trade unionist or the 
industrialist or manager in his congregation. Ministers must at 
least give some thought to the subject of industrial relationships. 
Although this is a specialised study, the minister can at least:— 

1. Inform himself of the management and labour 
situation in industry. 

2. Acquaint himself with trade union organisation. 

3. Recognise that Christian trade unionists and managers 
have a special function to express their Christian faith in 
their respective fields of activity. 
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4. Make a sympathetic approach to workers’ problems, 
such as wage structure, conditions of service, strike action; 
and on the management side, to profits, productivity, time 
study methods, lockouts, joint consultation, etc. 


Ministers can get help in these matters by reading publications 
of the F.BI. and the T.U.C., while a perusal of the various 
Government White Papers relating to economic problems and 
wage structure would be well worth while. Contacts can be made 
with the secretary of the local Chamber of Commerce, the secretary 
of the local Trades Council, etc. Why should there not be chaplains 
whose special duty it is to make these contacts ? Then there are 
the findings in pamphlet form of such ecumenical groups as the 
British Council of Churches, which are the result of consultations 
with those who are expert in industrial affairs. 

I have said nothing about the fine work carried on by works 
chaplains, because any words of mine are directed to the pastor, 
whose primary task is to minister to the needs of his working 
congregation not in the factory, but on such occasions as he 1s 
able to see and get to grips with his members, as, for instance, 
in the home, or at the church in worship and social intercourse. 

Here every minister has a real job to do. We laymen have 
sensed the authentic: word, when our Pastor in the light of God’s 
Word and by personal knowledge of the situation, has preached 
uncompromisingly on current issues, or discussed frankly with us 
the problems of Christian obligation arising out of the nation’s 
deep economic needs. On the other hand, I have been perturbed 
by statements made not only by ministers but by laymen, relative, 
for instance, to dockers’ strikes, or absenteeism of miners. Barriers 
have been set up between minister and worker by indiscriminate 
language based on insufficient knowledge. An ardent Christian 
trade unionist takes a very dim view of his pastor condemning 
without just cause a fellow trade union comrade. Men who organise 
enthusiastically within the trade union movement in order to 
safeguard the wage standards and conditions of their fellow workers 
are not agitators, any more than management executives urging 
a reasoned case for “‘ wage freeze’”’ are oppressors of the workers. 
A worker who resorts to strike action is not therefore a hooligan. 
Very often his decision to withhold his labour is his last defence 
in the struggle for personal freedom from what he considers to 
be a measure of tyranny. The British Trade Union movement 
was cradled in the Christian Church, and it would be a tragedy 
if rank and file members got the impression that the Christian 
Church of to-day is not only unfamiliar with trade union problems, 
but out of touch with working people. 

Let us look now at the question of industrial relations in a 
little more detail. A remarkable change has taken place in industry 
in the last few years. No longer is it considered valid for a 
progressive management to think only in terms of better plant 
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A MESSAGE FROM Mr. SEYMOUR J. PRICE 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BAPTIST MINISTERS’ FELLOWSHIP 


My dear Friends, 
MINISTERS’ SAVINGS 

That heading may be provocative, and I can quite understand that some 
will say at once, ‘‘ It is impossible to save on our stipends, which have not kept 
pace, and are not keeping pace, with the constant rise in the cost of living.” 
For that point of view I have much sympathy. 

Nevertheless some ministers are managing to make small savings, for 
in the last year or two we have effected Whole Life and Endowment Policies 
for them. Singularly we have not placed all the proposals with one Company. 
No Company is the best for every age and every type of policy. We have 
considered each case on its merits and placed the business with the Company 
that we thought would give the best return. 

In effecting Whole Life or Endowment Policies the ministers have taken 
advantage of the finest method of saving that is open to anybody, ministerial 
or lay. Possibly in no class of insurance is it more needful to have expert 
advice—the difference resulting from the best and a poor choice is amazing. 
Harking back to my early years as an Incorporated Insurance Broker, I recall 
that a Baptist deacon then aged about 30 took out two Whole Life policies, 
one through the local Bank Manager, the other through my firm. The Policies 
became claims agout 35 years later, and, on the basis of a level premium of £10 
to each Company, the amount received from the Company of my selection 
exceeded the other by nearly £150. 

Our help in this, and any aspect of insurance, is at the disposal of all 
members of the Ministers’ Fellowship. 

With all good wishes for the holiday season, 


Yours sincerely, 


SEyMouR J. PRICE. 
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and more efficient methods of production in order to obtain the 
maximum output from the workers. No longer is it thought 
adequate for the Trade Union movement to concern itself only 
with wages, negotiating machinery, etc., in order to safeguard the 
security of the worker. Both ‘sides’? of industry to-day 
increasingly realise that their future, and with it the future of our 
nation, depends not only on the mechanics of increasing output 
or of security, important as these things are, but on that strangely 
unpredictable thing, human relationships. The increasing useful- 
ness of welfare services, the development of joint consultation 
committees, are indications of the desire of industry to establish 
better human relations. A close study of strikes over a number 
of years revealed the fact that most disputes arose not out of 
fundamental differences, but as the result of a breakdown in personal 
relationships. So often a word or action, a conference at the right 
time and at the right level, could have avoided conflict and a 
stoppage of work. The recent unofficial dockers’ strike and 
engineers’ lockout were typical examples of how deep is the need 
for better relations between employer, employed, and Government. 

One observer has made the point that the larger trade unions 
have become so cumbersome that their executives are out of touch 
with the worker at shop floor level, and are therefore ill-equipped 
to handle his grievances. Another observer, on the other hand, 
states it is not the size of the trade union so much as the lack of 
responsibility on the part of the trade unionist himself who neglects 
to attend his branch meeting that is at fault. By this slackness, 
it is alleged, he throws greater reponsibility upon his branch 
executive, or leaves the way open for any subversive interests which 
might seek to control the unions. My assessment is that there is 
truth on both sides. 

Now the Christian minister who has sought and obtained 
knowledge on these matters cannot, perhaps, get into the trade 
union meeting, for obvious reasons, nor can he usually be a 
representative on some board of management. However, he can, 
and should, through his men’s contact club or fireside, present 
his clear Christian approach to the spiritual meaning of work and 
industry. He can, by listening to, and examining sympathetically 
the issues put to him, give a spiritual lead, the effects of which 
might well indeed re-shape management policy, or re-define trade 
union plans. A Christian layman, quite recently, as a member of 
the works production committee of a large Midland factory, 
protested about the arbitrary method of his management in dealing 
with a question of future employment arising out of a plan to move 
the site of the factory, and, as a result, by a sincere presentation 
of a human viewpoint, quickly resolved what would have developed 
into a cause for dispute. 

I believe the following conclusions can be drawn regarding 
the future work and functions of Christian ministers having 
oversight of churches in industrial areas:— 
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1. Students in our theological colleges in their lectures 
on pastoral theology should be made familiar with the 
framework of industrial Britain, and the position and 
responsibilities of worker and manager. 

2. Ministers once out of college should continue to 
keep themselves informed by reading relevant literature. 

3. Ministers should make personal contact with people 
in industry in key positions. (See above.) 

4. When serious issues are involved, ministers should 
not hesitate to consult with their Member of Parliament. 

5. Ministers’ Fraternals (and also Christian Social 
Councils) should give earnest consideration to local issues, 
and after careful examination of the facts should present their 
findings to the public through the local Press. 

6. Ministers and laymen should think out fresh 
evangelistic approaches by team work in factories and 
built-up areas. 

7. Ministers and laymen together, at the contact and 
fireside club, should examine problems of modern discipleship 
together in relation to work and politics. 

In the last resort, the Christian’s conception of his work will 
determine his use of his opportunities in life. There is an urgent 
need to-day for people in industry to realise a sense of vocation. 
This is the Church’s opportunity. Minister and layman must 
bring the spirit of the Master into study and workshop, director’s 
office, management and trade union circles. The special 
responsibility of the minister is to light up the faith of his working 


congregation. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN’ INDUSTRY: PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


VEN in an industrial country like Great Britain, millions of 
people have only a rudimentary and inadequate conception of 
modern factory management and of the human relationships 

which ordinarily prevail in industry. Fortunately the number of 
people who have never set foot inside a factory must now be falling 
steadily, due mainly to the activities of those organising school visits 
and women’s outings. Such tours afford the visitor a useful general 
idea of the material conditions of work and of industrial processes 
in the particular factory concerned. But only very exceptionally 
will he or she gain any insight into the way in which the firm is 
managed or the prevailing standard of its industrial relations. 

In the absence of such information the average individual too 

often derives his picture of the relations which prevail between 
management and men from the pages of his daily paper. This is 
necessarily a distorted picture, for while strikes have news value, 
the reasonably good everyday relationships usually obtaining 
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between management and workers go unreported in the press. 
This appears inevitable since, were they made the subject of an 
article, many readers would excuse themselves the effort of perusal 
because of their supposed advertising or propaganda objective. 

One important factor in the industrial situation about which 
there has been perhaps too little general information given is the 
emergence in industry of personnel management. The ensuing 
examination will try to explain briefly why the profession has 
come into being, what are its functions and overriding purpose, 
when and where its practitioners may be found, who enter it and 
how they are trained and organised. 

Since the turn of the century various influences and tendencies 
have been at work emphasising to employers the need for paying 
increasing attention to the human factor in industry. But, as our 
industrial history has been an evolutionary process (in contrast 
to that of many other nations), without the great social and legis- 
lative reforms of last century it is doubtful whether this interest 
would have developed into a personnel management movement, 
at least on a voluntary basis. The legislation of trade union 
organisation, the passage of the Factory Acts, the extension of the 
franchise and the introduction of elementary general education, 
all preceded and facilitated its advent. Within the course of a 
couple of generations, the effect of this legislation has been so to 
change the outlook of our average industrial worker that he would 
have demanded more individual consideration in industry 
ultimately, even if the First World War had not precipitated 
its concession. A parallel influence during the eighteenth century, 
also affecting the issue, was the economic changes which took 
place in the industrial scene. Increasing mechanisation, the 
extension of overseas markets, and the high rate of profits 
accumulated during a long era of relatively undisturbed peace, 
all contributed to the expansion of individual industrial units. 
The family firm tended to be replaced by the limited liability 
company, which could more easily raise capital for the expansion 
which increased sales demanded. While the huge combines, 
which characterise industrial production to-day, had not yet come 
into being, the size of many factories so grew that the head of the 
business could no longer hope, as heretofore, to know his individual 
workers by name and sight. It was in these circumstances that a 
few of the more enlightened employers (and notably the Quaker 
employers, the Rowntrees, Carrs, Peek Freans, and Cadburys) 
appointed social or welfare workers in their factories in an endeavour 
to retain something of the individual relationship. When the 
Ministry of Munitions was established during the first World 
War, Lloyd George appointed Seebohm Rowntree to take charge 
of its Welfare Department. From the official example and advice 
which his Department gave to Government contractors largely 
stemmed the appointment of welfare supervisors, apprentice 
supervisors, and employment officers in hundreds of munition 
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factories. A parallel contemporary development was the growth 
of the shop steward movement within individual engineering works, 
and tremendous growth of trade unions generally throughout the 
country. In many factories the employment officers and welfare 
supervisors were brought into very close touch with the shop 
stewards. As these officers were the predecessors of the personnel 
officer to-day, these contacts formed a background of knowledge 
and technique behind the day-to-day negotiations of personnel 
officer and trade union representative which obtain now in the 
larger units. 

When the war ended, inevitably a number of the welfare 
supervisors were redundant, and many labour or employment 
departments were sacrificed during the ensuing slump period. 
However, all was not lost, for many of the more efficient depart- 
ments survived. Their individual members had been banded 
together in a professional organisation as early as 1913 and several 
universities were now giving specific training to aspirants in their 
social science departments. Thus, when re-armament for the 
Second World War commenced, there was a skilled and experienced 
body of people from which to fill the personnel officer vacancies 
which were quickly created. Once again the Factory Inspectors, 
and later a specialist body of Advisers in this field (set up under 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production) assisted in training, and 
encouraged the appointment of personnel officers in munition 
factories. Even where official backing was not brought to bear 
in encouraging such appointments, they were generally made by 
employers in the larger firms faced with recruitment difficulties 
owing to the shortage of labour, and the multiplicity of controls, 
forms, official contracts and so on to be handled. This time, when 
peace came, instead of abandoning the developments in personnel 
management made during the war, these were further extended, 
particularly to assist industry to absorb the millions of returning 
ex-Servicemen. ‘‘It was recognised that, if the country was to 
overcome the inevitable dislocation of economy as the result of 
the war and find an adequate solution to the social and industrial 
problems with which it was faced, then questions of human 
relationships in industry became paramount.”* _ 

Hitherto emphasis has been laid on the appointment in firms 
of specialist personnel officers charged with promoting good 
relations between management and staff, together with the well- 
being of the individual. 

Whereas such appointments are most desirable in the larger 
factories, in the smaller firms it is not economically practicable, 
nor is it necessary to have whole-time officers devoted to this 
work. For good personnel management can often be achieved 
without making additions to managerial staff, or appointing 
specialist officers. What is essential is that the management (in 


* Ministry of Labour Gazette, October, 1949. 
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order to ensure whole-hearted co-operation from, and consideration 
for, the workers) should adopt a clear policy on all personnel and 
welfare matters which is recognised by members of management, 
supervisors and workers alike. 

The main functions of personnel management are employment 
(recruitment and selection), health and safety, training and education, 
methods and standards of remuneration, the provision of employee 
services, and joint consultation. On the employment side, upon 
the success of the personnel officer (or other individual responsible 
for recruiting labour) depends to no inconsiderable extent the 
standard, stability and suitability of employees for their particular 
tasks. Only on the basis of a sympathetic, understanding and 
skilful interview can the employee hope to be suitably placed if 
engaged by the firm. The firm’s initial knowledge of the applicant’s 
background and individual circumstances is based on and recorded 
at the engagement interview. In it, too, the applicant learns 
broadly what he may expect from the firm in the way of remunera- 
tion, training, working conditions, amenities, promotion prospects 
and so on if he is offered and accepts employment. On doing so 
the new recruit is invited to consult the personnel officer in any 
personal difficulties which may arise either at work or outside. 
As regards health and safety, the personnel officer is responsible 
either directly or indirectly for ensuring that good standards of 
safety and of working conditions are maintained on the shop 
floor and that first aid is satisfactorily provided. While in the 
larger firms specialist safety officers and nurses often take care 
of these functions, in the smaller works the personnel officer may 
herself often render first aid, act as chairman of the safety committee 
and so forth. While purely vocational training in production 
methods is the responsibility of departmental management, the 
personnel officer is usually responsible if any introductory session 
is held for the new employee on the firm’s background, welfare 
amenities, wage agreements and so forth, as well as for promoting 
the training of foremen. On the educational side, many firms now 
operate day-release schemes for juveniles whereby they attend 
technical colleges or day continuation schools for one day 
weekly at the firm’s expense. Elsewhere personne! officers try to 
encourage attendance at evening classes, clubs, youth centres, and 
so forth. As regards remuneration, the personnel officer usually 
answers day-to-day queries about the interpretation of wage 
agreements and frequently plays an important part in seeing that 
promotion is fairly and wisely made. Among the employee services 
for which he is generally responsible are the provision of such 
amenities as canteen facilities, the running of any pensions, 
benevolent, sick pay and recreation schemes. Also under this 
heading are usually included the facilities for the employee to 
seek advice on personal and domestic issues, as well as on workshop 


difficulties or grievances. Although advice on such issues is also ~ 


available from such agencies as Marriage Guidance Clinics, Citizen’s 
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Advice Bureaux and so forth, individual employees often prefer, 
at least initially, to consult a personnel officer whom they know 
and trust rather than an impersonal outside agency. And finally, 
in the promotion and encouragement of works councils, personnel 
officers take a prominent share. Not only does he or she have a 
seat on the Council as management representative and/or secretary, 
but frequently he plays an important part in securing that an 
effective agenda is put up for discussion. In performing most of 
these functions the personnel officer acts in an executive capacity 
in relation to the employee. But his relations to his director, to 
other managers and to the foreman tends rather to be advisory. 
When he has gained their confidence he finds himself increasingly 
consulted not only on policy making, but on the daily problems 
which arise over discipline, transfers, absenteeism, promotion and 
similar problems. 

As it was suggested above that successful personnel manage- 
ment can often be practised in firms where there is no specialist 
officer, the question arises when and where such an appointment 
becomes desirable. It is not an easy question to answer. No hard 
and fast line can be laid down, since much depends not only upon 
the number of executives in the firm (in relation to the volume of 
work), but on how far they will, or can, take care of human relations, 
the number of employees concerned, difficulties of recruiting or 
retaining staff and so forth. Generally, however, it is exceptional 
to find a specialist personnel officer appainted in firms with under 
250 employees, while more than half of the firms employing over 
this number have at least one such officer. A rough estimate 
suggests that at present some 6,000 personnel officers hold appoint- 
ments in industry, of whom nearly half are women. In addition 
Government departments, banks, stores, offices, and other under- 
takings are now increasingly making similar or related appointments. 
Inevitably the quality of these officers varies, as they differ 
considerably not’only in training and education, but 1n experience, 
background and outlook. As yet the majority of personnel officers 
do not hold any degrees or diplomas, although the need for 
preparatory training (supplemented later by refresher courses on 
specialised aspects) is gradually gaining recognition with the support 
of the professional bodies concerned. _ 

Young men and women who think that this type of work 
might offer them personally the opportunity for service which 
they seek are advised, in the first instance, to approach the Institute 
of Personnel Management or Industrial Welfare Society for 
information: both have headquarters in London. The most 
essential qualifications for personnel management—and it is an 
exacting profession—are integrity of character, width of outlook, 
sympathy of understanding and educational background adequate _ 
to meet the daily demands and opportunities which this responsible 
work in the field of industrial relations provides. 

M. Towy-Evans. 
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THE HOME WORK SCHEME 
THE JULY COMMUNION COLLECTIONS 


Baptist CuurcH House, 
LonDON. 
May, 1951. 
Dear BROTHER, 
One of the merits of the Home Work Scheme is its elasticity. 
It can adapt itself to changing conditions and to circumstances that 
have been unforeseen. 


Recently one of our members was told by his doctor that he 
could not continue in his pastorate. Although he was not sixty 
years old, there was nothing seemingly he could do except to apply 
for Superannuation Benefit. He was granted the statutory amount 
with the addition made by the Home Work Fund. A few months 
later the doctors found that he was fit again. But now he was out 
of the pastorate and had not given the due notice for out of pastorate 
grant. The Grants Executive met and made proposals for an 
immediate grant. This was approved by the Finance Committee. 


I now hear of another similar case which will be dealt with 
at the next Grants Executive meeting. Surely this kind of help is 
most consonant with the traditional collection taken at our 
Communion Services. We are glad to report that more churches 
are giving the collection at both Communion Services in July. 
We are very thankful. 


Yours sincerely, 


B. Grey GRIFFITH. 
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THE WORK OF AN INDUSTRIAL CHAPLAIN 


T is a commonplace to-day to say that there exists in our modern 

society a gap between the Church and the man in the street. 
_ As that is true, it must also be true that this is most obvious 
in one of society’s man-made groups typified by a factory. While 
the gap is no wider there than in any other community, it does 
appear that here is a convenient grouping for an evangelistic 
approach in an effort to make the necessary bridge. It was from 
that basis that I moved my attention from the workers’ hostel 
where I inherited an industrial chaplaincy from my predecessor at 
Redditch to the factories of the town. In the hope that my 
experience may prove of some help to others who contemplate an 
approach in an industrial community I have tried to condense 
into the present article what I have learnt in the past five years. 

I was saved from what might have been a complete failure 
by the foresight of the manager of the first firm to which I turned, 
Hymatic Engineering Company, Ltd. Understanding far better 
than I the psychology of the industrial worker, he urged me to 
make my approach to the Production Committee, composed of 
representatives of both workers and management. This has been 
the method I have followed in each factory to which I have gone, 
and this has ensured some measure of co-operation from the men 
from the first. If entry is gained to an industrial undertaking 
merely on a managerial level the move is at once suspect by the 
worker, on the ground that the motive is ulterior. 

The first weeks of visitation are always difficult and lonely, 
but of vital importance to one’s future position in the factory. 
When the padre makes his first walk through the shops, knowing 
no one, a feeling of isolation leads to the temptation to give up at 
once. One of my first “ tours’’ found me in such a mood when 
one man turned and winked. Sensing the opportunity of a chat, 
I stopped at his bench and listened as in lurid language he told me 
of his grievances against the management. Suddenly he stopped, 
and, looking at my maroon tie said, ‘‘ Where do you work here ?”’ 
Hesitatingly I replied, ‘‘ Well, er—I’m the factory padre.” His 
face turned scarlet as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I didn’t know.’ For 
weeks afterward I never entered that shop without someone poking 
him in the ribs and telling him that his “ pal” had arrived! And 
pal he turned out to be, all from a chance introduction which took 
me right into the centre of that group of men. Taking such 
opportunities, the padre becomes gradually ‘“‘accepted”’ and, 
slowly, workers come to know him as a confidant. 

A carefully worded notice on the works notice-board followed 
this period, announcing that the padre would be attending on 
certain days, and would be available to anyone who wished to 
talk to him. The management co-operated willingly and any 
member of the factory was assured of being allowed to go to the 
padre at any time. Each of the firms visited placed an office at 
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my disposal, situated away from the main buildings, thus giving 
the maximum privacy. The early part of the afternoon finds me 
interviewing those who have made appointments, while the 
remaining hours are spent in walking through the shops. Both 
welfare officers and nursing staff are very willing to help, and in 
one factory the nurse books appointments and acts as a general 
‘ g9-between,’”’ passing on urgent messages and contacting me 
in any emergency. 

The fact that the padre operates very largely outside the 
factory during the remainder of the week gives added opportunities, 
when workers are sick or injured, and enables the welfare officers 
to concentrate upon the internal problems. I receive notice of any 
cases in hospital or on the sick list, while domestic problems, 
reported to the welfare department, are often passed on for the 
padre to deal with. Workers are often more willing to confide in 
one who is not on the pay roll or who has, in their terms, “ no 
axe to grind.’”’ The factory chaplain has, therefore, to be ready 
to deal with all the human situations of life, and, if need be, to 
spend much time in practical humanitarian work before the 
opportunity to speak a word for Christ presents itself. 

Some may think methods such as these are a waste of time, 
and more might be achieved in the direct approach by means of 
canteen services and prayers. In my experience that has not 
been the case. While I take services when these are asked for 
on festival days or special occasions, I believe more solid work is 
done through personal contact. When a sufficient body of 
committed Christians is available the “ cell’’ technique has proved 
invaluable. In the cell the best impact of the Christian minority 
can be considered and definite plans formulated for a Christian 
contribution to the problems and responsibilities of the firm 
through Joint Consultation or any other nucleus in which the 
opportunity is presented. This will in turn interest those who are 
not convinced Christians and provide further contacts for the 
padre’s follow up. 

The industrial chaplain must be ready to deal with a multitude 
of varied problems (many of which seem at first to hold out no 
hope of the possibility of evangelism). In the main these can be 
divided into problems of personal relationship, domestic life, 
housing, child guidance and purely spiritual issues. 

The young apprentice, coming into the industrial world 
straight from the sheltered life of a school, is often bewildered 
and dazed. A heart-to-heart talk with the padre, who is ready 
and able to keep an eye on the young man both in the works, and, 
possibly, in conjunction with the Youth Leader, in the club or 
home, is invaluable. The feeling of loneliness which grips both 
the young and the “ imported ”’ worker often gives a great oppor- 
tunity for friendship and guidance to the chaplain, who, through 
church organisations, is able to offer fellowship. Strained relation- 
ships in the factory sometimes make a visit to the padre’s office an 
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obvious choice, where someone, unconnected with the management, 
is ready to listen and advise. I have often received visits from men 
and women who have found it difficult to work next to a fellow 
worker of differing temperament, or of irritating views, where a 
candid talk and the presentation of the Christian outlook has 
brought peace of mind. 


The modern problems of living with mothers-in-law and 
friends have played havoc with families throughout our land, and 
many have been the heart-breaking stories poured out in the 
chaplain’s office. Here, again, the chaplain has a unique oppor- 
tunity in a visit to the home. Many of these difficulties are soluble 
only by finding a home for such people away from relations. The 
minister who is in fairly close touch with local affairs can often 
back up applications to the local housing officer with a visit or a 
letter. I wonder if we realise the strains under which some couples 
are living. One young girl who suddenly collapsed at her machine 
was found to be living with her husband at the home of a man who 
appeared to be almost insane. Conditions were such that neither 
of these young people could have a meal before setting out for 
work, and even during the night they were disturbed by their 
landlord. I was called in and made arrangements for the furniture 
to be stored, while husband and wife were to be installed in different 
lodgings, the only course open at the time. Thanks to local contacts 
I was able to find a small flat next day, but on going to the factory 
to break the good news I was met by a worried young husband who 
had been sent for by the police. On arrival at the police station we 
found that the strain had been too much for his wife, who had 
tried to throw herself under a ’bus, and had been taken to the 
police station. Here there seemed a likelihood of a charge of 
attempted suicide, but I was able to persuade the police to let the 
girl go with me, on condition that I would be responsible for her. 
Late that night she and her husband were installed in the new 
home, and I left two exhausted but contented people to begin life 
afresh. Naturally all cases are not so easily and happily solved, 
but where a new home is set up with his help the padre is a welcomed 
visitor, and the approach to evangelism is open. 


In these days, when both parents are often at work and home 
life is disrupted, when discipline is suspect and temptations are 
many, the padre must be ready to deal with questions of child 
guidance and training. Mothers especially are anxious for advice 
and only too willing to send children to Sunday School or Church 
organisations if they can be convinced of their importance in 
training for the child’s future. While I do not suggest that results 
can be reckoned by counting heads it is not merely coincidental 
that the Sunday School at Redditch Baptist Church has increased 
by 800 per cent. in five years. 

Spiritual issues arise in unexpected places, and I have spent 
many hours in questions of Biblical interpretation and doctrine, 
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which I believe have brought understanding, and often, peace to 
troubled minds. : 

If, therefore, a minister possesses both a deep concern for 
the pagan masses, and an exceptional capacity for human friendship 
and sympathy, there is, along these lines, an unequalled opportunity 
to become “ fishers of men.” 

Dennis Horwoop. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDUSTRY 
The Contribution of the B.U. Social Service Department 


HE merits of a good soldier are tested both in barracks and 

on the battlefield. Each sphere is vitally involved in the 

other. The barracks with no regard for the battlefield might 
produce an ornamental show-piece: the battlefield that owed nothing 
to the barracks might give a display of suicidal incompetence. 

So in the Christian Church, the sphere of inspiration and of 
training is closely related to the sphere of action. Churchmanship 
and citizenship should be vitally integrated. The Christian’s 
participation at the communion table has great implications for 
his action at the conveyor-belt. 

Industry has now acquired so great an importance that the 
application of Christianity there is a matter of first concern. With 
the increasing mechanisation of the fighting forces, industry has 
come to exercise an unprecedented influence upon the issues of 
war. In the delicate balance of international trade, a prolonged 
general strike in industry might reduce the standard of life of the 
community for decades. In large-scale industry, with highly 
specialised functions, the individual worker may be engaged in a 
repetitive task which engages about 5 per cent. of his personality. 
He is sometimes relevantly called a “‘ hand,’ for, in the view of 
some, that is the bit of him that counts. Yet for all that he is a 
child of God. In like manner the individual master or worker 
may feel lost in his vast associations and unions and his Christianity 
may seem neutral and inoperative there. At the same time he 
may be well aware that in the factory there is a small cell of men 
who by well-informed innuendo and insinuation and carefully 
devised tactics are giving practical expression to an atheistic 
ideology. The Christian suspects his Master may ask, ‘‘ What 
do ye more than they ?’’ Must the children of darkness always 
have the most effective politics ? 

When endeavouring to answer these questions, our Churches 
can be greatly helped by our Social Service Department. At the 
outbreak of the last war, many big centres of industry appeared, 
requiring social and spiritual ministries which could not be covered 
by the ordinary pastoral work of ministers. To meet the needs 
of these special centres, the whole-time industrial chaplain was 
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appointed, and excellent service he rendered. That war-time 
situation has not entirely passed away and the work of the industrial 
chaplain is still of great importance. Yet the danger of segregating 
spiritual work and fellowship in an industry from the normal church 
life is obvious. We therefore welcome the fact that some of our 
ministers now bring a part-time industrial chaplaincy within their 
pastoral charge. We appeal to ministers in industrial areas to 
watch for such an opportunity. It may bring embarrassment and 
difficulty, but these are small compared with the good that can be 
done. The Social Service Department can help in many ways, 
one being a fund which exists to meet expenses incurred in such 
chaplaincies. 

In the last resort the spiritual transformation of industry can 
be effected only by the Christian action of all involved in it. The 
Christian layman and laywoman have here a most onerous task. 
Amid the hum and roar of industrial plant, room can be found to 
deny oneself, a road to lead one daily nearer God. Christ’s 
appreciation of a “cup of cold water’’ can be as much related 
to conscientious work on a great Water Board as to the gift of an 
individual donor: and His joy in seeing the naked clothed can 
be derived just as easily from high-motived work in a big clothing 
factory as from the generosity which gives to another a garment 
taken from one’s personal wardrobe. Industry must be redeemed 
from the dominance of the acquisitive instinct and the sub-Christian 
ethic. Our erstwhile dark Satanic mills could produce at the touch 
of Christ a new material Jerusalem. 

We note with deep appreciation the pioneering work done 
by Dr. Norman McLeod on Iona, whereby an excellent example 
has been given of the application of Christian principles to industry. 

But all this is essentially the task of the Christian layman. 
The Roman Catholic Jocist Mission was so impressed with this 
that it set aside priests to enter industry and there work out their 
Christian faith in the ordinary tasks of the workers. In many 
ways this was a success and was followed by similar ventures 
elsewhere. Yet it was found that even these men who gave them- 
selves entirely to the task had not the same facility and understanding 
as had the labourers trained in the factory. The latter were 
indigenous: the former, exotic. Thus have those engaged in 
industry, by labours, often dull and unspectacular, gained a 
competence and understanding and reached a position which can 
be dedicated to the Kingdom of God in the interests of a great 
modern crusade. 

The Social Service Department has arranged in centres of 
industry conferences for masters and men. ‘These have proved 
to be very effective and more are being planned. Here men, often 
separated by rank and organisation, view from a common platform 
the problems and tasks that confront them, and many discoveries 
have been made. Sometimes it was found that a management 
would welcome and make provision for an industrial chaplain. A 
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report was presented concerning an industry run on sound Christian 
principles. Each saw the other’s point of view better and the 
grace in which all, connected, would be synchronised. Many have 
been delighted to see the relevance of their faith for their daily 
work and to find the denomination interested in such matters. 

One big problem always emerges, namely, the need of seeing 
what the Christian ethic involves in the complexities of modern 
industry. We believe in a trained ministry, but who dares now to 
believe in an untrained laity ? Think of the questions confronting 
the Christian in industry. Have we any ethic for strike or lock-out 
action? Have we any grace that can transform the monotony 
of the conveyor-belt ? What answer have we to the big claim of 
the well-informed Communist ? In what way can we make industry 
to be seen primarily as a service to man and to God? We are 
deeply thankful that the British Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Churches, in consultation with captains of 
industry, leaders of trades unions and Christian thinkers have 
published valuable booklets dealing with the Christian approach 
to industry. These our Social Service Department stocks, sells 
at its conferences and recommends as textbooks for study circles 
which the Department seeks to promote. Thus at local conferences 
certain objectives are sought, e.g., the formation of study-circles 
on the above-mentioned books for those engaged in industry, the 
provision of a common platform whereon masters and men may view 
the problems of their work not only from their distinctive positions 
in the factory but also from their common faith, the promotion in 
each industrial centre of a cell of Christian men of all ranks and 
the securing of an opening for and the appointment of an industrial 
chaplain in these centres. 

An Easter Fellowship is arranged each year by the Department, 
when thought is given to the great issues of Christian citizenship, 
lines of action are suggested and help offered to the Churches. 
Recreation and fellowship, discussion and worship are all happily 
blended and denominational leaders in the short sessions deal with 
the varied aspects of this great topic. 

On the suggestion of the Social Service Department, the 
Baptist Union Council is calling upon our Churches to set aside 
the week, 11th to 18th November, as Christian Citizenship Week. 
Many great social issues, e.g., gambling, call for the prayerful 
consideration of the Churches, but we cannot allocate a special 
Sunday for each of these issues. So a week is suggested. It is 
recommended that each of a number of days in that Christian 
Citizenship Week will be set aside for careful study of one issue. 
The Social Service Department will indicate some of the major 
social concerns which engage us, suggest outline programmes for 
the week, issue appropriate literature, organise preparatory training 
courses and help in other ways. Herein will we find an implicate 
of our evangel, and for many people a practical exposition of it. 
We ask our Churches to book the date and begin preparation. 
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One historian said that the Anabaptists believed in the 
practicability of the millennium. They had good precedents for 
this. John saw the new Jerusalem descending from God out of 
heaven. Such a vision made William Blake call for his bow of 
burning gold and arrows of desire, his spear and chariot. To 
the same end should be dedicated shovel and oilcan, hammer 
and spanner. 


T. G. Dunnina. 


THE PASTORAL SESSION 


HE Pastoral Session has become the focal point in the year’s 
work of the B.M.F. The fine attendance this year revealed 
again the growing interest of our men in the Fellowship, 

and their appreciation of the changed order which Ernest Payne 
said has charged the Pastoral Session with a new spirit, and a new 
sense of brotherhood. Ass the work of the B.M.F. grows, the 
business session becomes inevitably longer, but none would ‘wish 
to deny the men who do the job the right to account for their work. 


The Reports 


Treasurer Bullock gave an excellent Financial Statement, 
which, despite the small subscription, showed the healthy state 
of finances. Westlake, our diligent Librarian, reported on the 
use of the boxes of books, and of gifts to the Library from the 
Dr. Williams’s Trust, the Carey Kingsgate Press, the Particular 
Baptist Fund, and Dr. H.S. Curr. But where are those lost books ? 
It was good to hear from Sidney Hall concerning the overseas 
membership, and of the appreciation of Commonwealth members 
of letters written by correspondents. W.H. Tebbit spoke of his 
work as Assistant Membership Secretary, in which capacity he 
has written 110 letters of encouragement and cheer. Sydney 
Morris reported concerning The Fraternal, and in particular 
of a considerable increase in the cost of printing the journal. He 
also made an eloquent plea that members should uphold Ernest 
Payne in prayer and loyalty, as he enters upon the secretariat 
of the B.U. The Secretary reported on the progress of the Fellow- 
ship, the successful Schools at Oxford and Arundel House, the 
tribute to mark Sydney Morris’s ministerial jubilee, and the 
widening influence of The Fraternal. The report also paid a 
warm tribute to the chairmanship of D. Gordon Wylie. 


Greetings from Overseas. 

The Session gave a most cordial welcome to Dr. Knudsen, 
of Berkeley Baptist Seminary, California, and the Rev. N. R. Wood, 
of New Zealand, both of whom brought greetings, and spoke of 
the pleasure of visiting Britain, and making contact with fellow- 
Baptists. These brethren are keen members of the B.M.F. On 
them and on men of like spirit we rely to extend yet more the 
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spirit of the brotherhood which exists between overseas members 
and ourselves. 


Presentation to Sydney G. Morris. 

A great moment came when Gordon Wylie made a presenta- 
tion of a cheque for £70 subscribed for by more than 900 ministers, 
on behalf of members of the Fellowship to Sydney Morris as a 
token of love and esteem, and of gratitude to God for fifty years 
as a Minister of the Gospel. Gordon Wylie spoke of the great 
work of Sydney Morris for the B.M.F. and of our deep appreciation 
of all that S.G.M. has done for our men. It was a worthy tribute, 
to which was added, very fittingly, gratitude to Mrs. Morris, for 
her interest and work on our behalf. Sydney Morris responded 
to an upstanding welcome by the brethren. He said he was ‘“‘knocked 
off his feet’’ by the surprise; howbeit, he would first see that the 
cheque was signed ; a typical S.G.M. touch, which gave sparkle 
to a moving moment. He was deeply touched, he said, by the 
tribute, and by the kindness of his brethren in marking his Mini- 
sterial Jubilee, but above all he gave thanks to God, Who had 
been with him during his fifty years of ministry. 


Address by Ernest A. Payne. 

When Ernest Payne rose to speak he had a great welcome. 
He began with a tribute to Sydney Morris, and also expressed 
thanks to fraternals for messages of encouragement as he took 
up his new responsibility. He then spoke of things we should 
remember, and matters to which we should give prayerful thought, 
as the years unfold. Points in his address were : 


(a) We should be grateful to our “ Fathers’’ who founded 
and promoted the work of the Baptist Union. The 
Union is all of us banded together for fellowship, service 
and witness. 

(b) Baptist Advance must continue, because it is the work 
the B.U. exists to do. 


(c) Without delay the support of the Ministry and of aged 
ministers should be put on a better footing. 


(d) The problem of the training of the Ministry and the 
teasing problem of the Deaconesses must be faced. 


(e) The relationship between the B.U. and the B.M.S. must 
be considered. 


(f) The renewal of the Local Church in worship, sacraments, 
and the relationship of the gathered church to the modern 
welfare state. 


(g) Our relation to other denominations. 


(Subjects worthy of consideration by Local Fraternals.) 


Payne concluded his address with the words “‘ It is easier prob- 
ably to be a Baptist to-day than at any time since the fourth century. 
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John Wooding. We mention also, with deep sympathy, the death 
of the son of G. W. Harte; also, the passing of Mrs. Evening, 
Mrs Aji D. Farrer, Mrs. G. L. Morris, and Mrs. Oxbury. 

We bespeak for our brethren, whether in their pastoral 
changes, their illness, or their bereavement, a place in our thoughts 
at the Sunday morning Prayer Watch. 

Appointments. Congratulations and good wishes to the 
following, as they proceed to tutorial appointments: A. W. Argyle 
and Edgar Wright to Regent’s; D. M. Himbury, to Cardiff; 
R. E. O. White, to Glasgow; Ivor Buse, to Bangor University; 
and J. H. E. Pearse, to British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Congratulations to W. Degwal Thomas, who has been elected 
Chairman of Glamorganshire County Council, and to Ernest 
Payne on his receiving the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
St. Andrew’s University. Two of our brethren have attained their 
ministerial jubilee—John Brown, of Knighton, and Fred Bennett, 
of Workington; T. M. Bamber has completed twenty-five years 
at Rye Lane Tabernacle. 

The Library. Our Librarian reports that the following may 
be borrowed on monthly loan: England, 1870-1914 (Ensor); 
The England of Elizabeth (Rowse); Mahatma Ghandi (Fischer); 
Trial and Error (Wermann); Enthusiasm (Knox). L.A. Fereday 
suggests an exchange of first-class theological and other journals 
between members in U.S.A. and at home. He himself would be 
pleased to exchange papers with an American Baptist. If 
interested, please write to A. J. Westlake. 


TRE WiDPR CIRCLE 


Australia. We send good wishes to T. J. Cardwell, R. F. Pope 
and G. N. Vose.on their acceptance of new spheres of service, 
and to F. W. Boreham on his eightieth birthday. We welcome 
fourteen students of Brisbane College into membership, and send 
greetings to them; also to Principal Warriner. 

New Zealand. Regent’s men will learn with interest that 
Ian Kemp has been ordained and inducted to a pastorate at 
Wellington. We greet Principal Luke Jenkins, and wish him 
continued success as Principal of the Baptist College, which has 
recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. Principal Grigg, 
of Melbourne, a former student, visited his old College in 
‘connection with the celebrations. The first Baptist Church in 
New Zealand (Nelson) has just completed its centenary. 

South Africa. The Theological College of South Africa has 
recently been inaugurated. Dr. C. M. Doke is acting Principal; 
lectures are being given by local ministers. There are eight 
students, including one lady, who is training for the Mission Field. 
The temporary headquarters of the College is the Rosebank Church, 
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Johannesburg, of which J. L. Green is the minister. C. W. Parnell, 
of Tooting, London, will shortly proceed to South Africa, to enter 
upon the charge recently vacated by Edward Williams. The 
blessing of God be with them all. 

We regret to announce the death of J. Mackie Evans. He was 
trained at Melbourne Theological College and at Spurgeon’s. Also 
that of C. S. Matthews, late of New Zealand. These brethren 
rendered faithful service in the home ministry. 

Australian members will learn with interest that G. N. Gibson, 
who served with the B.M.S. in India, and who held pastorates in 
England, is shortly returning to Australia. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Dr. Williams’s Library. The volumes contained in this very 
valuable library are placed at the disposal of ministers, who may 
borrow, up to three books at a time, on loan for one month. Books 
may be renewed, if not required by another reader. The annual 
subscription is one guinea, but for ministers in the first four years 
of their ministry, and those over 65, who have retired, the charge 
is half a guinea. Books may be borrowed through the post; the 
Trustees will pay half postage rate in suitable circumstances, to 
readers in the country. The library is open to readers, on payment 
of a small subscription. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Dr. Williams’s Trust, 14, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


Baptist Union Diploma in Religious Knowledge. We call our 
members’ attention to the announcement in our advertisement 
columns concerning the Diploma. The purpose of the scheme is 
three-fold—first, it is designed to help our Baptist people to acquire a 
better understanding of the Christian Faith; second, it aims at 
meeting the needs of those who wish to train themselves in various 
forms of Christian service, such as lay pastors, preachers, church 
officers, Sunday school teachers. It is further hoped that work for 
the Diploma will be of use to day-school teachers who desire to 
be better equipped for the giving of religious instruction in schools. 
The Dipioma will be awarded on the result of an examination 
conducted by the Baptist Union once a year. This examination 
will take the place of those hitherto held by the Lay Preachers’ 
Federation. The standard required is not intended to compare 
with that of University Diplomas in Theology, nor will it be 
recognised as qualifying its holder for ministerial recognition. The’ 
options offered by the syllabus are designed to benefit as many 
types of church workers as possible, and every effort will be made 
to render the courses of real use to them. 

_ We heartily commend this new scheme, and hope that our 
ministers everywhere will encourage their young people to enter 
for the Diploma examination. 


Be IML. Se 


LET PRAYER BE MADE 


A Layman to Ministers 


N my free Sundays, I notice that my minister invariably weaves 
into his public prayers the themes of the current B.M.S. 
Prayer Calendar and the World Church. My memory recalls 
the monthly prayer meetings of boyhood days long ago, when our 
minister read extracts from the Missionary Herald and led his people 
to make them the basis of thanksgiving and intercession. 
The volume of prayer for the B.M.S. continually rising in our 
churches and homes needs intensifying and extending. Here are some 
concerns for which intercession is sought :— 


For missionaries in India, Pakistan and Ceylon finding new 
openings for proclaiming the evangel in changed political 
conditions. 

For remaining missionaries in China, that in their isolation 
they may know the abiding presence and defence of God; and 
for the Church in China that it may be preserved amid the assaults 
of men. 

For church members in Congo, that they may remain firmly 
planted upon the Rock of their salvation while tides of new ways 
of life threaten them. 

For the churches in the West Indies, that the present spiritual 
glow may intensify and extend. 

For the Society’s finances, that the balance of a hampering 
deficit may be speedily removed and that the current year’s 
expenditure of £270,000 accepted in faith may be met. 

And also, thanksgiving for the steady succession of candidates 
equipped and called of God for the work overseas. 


“Ye also helping together by prayer for us. 
2 Corinthians 1, 11. 


” 


H. L. Hemmens. 


BM BaeeSy 
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Our New Testament Baptism is accepted more widely—at least 
in theory. 

If we are to achieve our hopes, the key folk to achievement 
are the Ministers. Quoting Richard Baxter, he said, Churches 
rise or fall as Ministers rise or fall in knowledge, zeal and faith. 


W. CxHaries JOHNSON. 


OF INTEREST TO. YQ 


Ministerial Changes. Members proceeding to new charges 
include the following: R. A. Barclay, Alva; G. A. Bowall, Edin- 
burgh; A Barry Blake-Lobb, Bournemouth; A. C. Butler, 
Westmorland Group; T. J. Caldwell, Scarborough; H. J. Carr, 
Cricklewood; E. U. Davies, North Finchley; J. Griet Douglas, 
Lancaster; Geo. Drummond, Lochgilphead; S. A. Gray, March; 
A. J. Gregory, Boreham Wood; G. B. Griffiths, Metropolitan 
Tabernacle; T. J. Harvey, Crieff; R. Highcock, Moreton, Wirral; 
R. Hirst, Rowley; J. L. John, Swansea; B. J. Johnson, Crawley; 
G. L. Jones, Rhyl; L. W. Jupp, Hemyock; H. F. Lorkin, Black- 
burn; T. H. Morgan, Liverpool; C. A. Missen, Wallingford; 
F. J. Morris, London (Clapton); G. W. Nash, Haddenham, 
Bucks; D. M. Robb, Dundee; S. A. Shaw, Parkstone, Dorset; 
B. C. Shildrick, Sutton Coldfield; A. J. Sleeman, Rothley; O. W. 
Smart, Bristol; A. Stockwell, Eynsford; J. S. Swain, Neasham; 
J. M. Tosh, Bristol; E. J. Whitty, Boxmoor; U.2Cs Wilson 
Paignton. 

On completion of their College course the following students 
will enter upon the pastorate: F. T. Keightley, Southampton, 
from Bristol College. From Cardiff—J. Dowding, Northampton, 
Abbey Road; D. Norgate, Abersychan; Ivor Prosser, Abertyswg; 
R. Smithers, Blainas From Rawdon—H. T. Thorn, Leeds; 
T.R. Lewis, Sheffield. From Regent’s—H. Mowvley, Goodmayes; 
R. P. Taylor, Bugbrooke; B. A. Whiting, Newbury. 

Illness has befallen several of our brethren, including Victor 
Benson, Geo. Cumming, D. J. John, O. P. Robinson, W. Scragg 
and the brothers F. H. and Russell Smith. We wish for Mrs. Lionel 
West, Mrs. F. C. M. Perkins and Mrs. Gregory Hopper a speedy 
restoration to health. 

The following have retired from the active ministry: Evan 
Jenkins, Pembroke Dock; R. F. Gascoyne, Walmer. In the cases 
of R. W. Cameron and J. D. Pay retirement has been accelerated 
by serious illness. 

Deaths. We have suffered severe losses in the death of many 
of our deeply beloved members; amongst whom are eminent 
leaders in the Home and Mission Fields. The bare recital of the 
names 1s, we regret to say, all that space affords: Herbert Anderson, 
J. A. Clark, Percy Clements, D. Tudwal Evans, Percy W. Evans, 
J. W. Ewing, F. J. Exley, A. S. Langley, H. G, Long, W. J. Lush, 


ARE YOUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
AFFILIATED TO THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT 
OF THE BAPTIST UNION ? 


Advantages :-— 
(4) Expert and practical advice about Sunday School work. 
(2) Latest information about Visual Aids. 
(3) Programme suggestions for mid-week youth organisations. 
(4) Ideas for house parties and conferences. 


(5) News about the Baptist Youth Movement and official inter- 
denominational youth work. 


: (6) Information about Easter and Summer Schools and Young 
People’s Fellowship Tours. 


NO AFFILIATION FEES 


Write to:— 
Rev. W. T. COWLAN, BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, wW.C.1 


THE 


BAPTIST UNION DIPLOMA 
IN 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


ITS PURPOSE : 


. To promote among Baptists an enlarged understanding 
of the Christian Faith. 


. To assist Baptists to fit themselves for various forms 
of Christian Service. ~— 


. To help Teachers to fit themselves to give Religious 
Instruction in the Schools. 


WHY NOT START A STUDY GROUP 
IN YOUR CHURCH ? 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary :— 
Rev. A. S. Clement, B.A., B.D., 54 Spencer Avenue, Coventry 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


Is able to supply practically everything needed for. 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 
For the Church 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 


CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION — 


CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY | 


SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS | 


AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES. 


For the School 


BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 

PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 

HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE 
GUIDES. pe 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available. 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 


FOUNDED IN 1881 STILL SERVING 


During the past year many Baptist Churches have 
turned to 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 


It is stil THE MOVEMENT to meet the need for 
effective youth work in the Church. 
Its Methods are adaptable to the changing conditions. — 


Its Programme i is comprehensive, catering for the variety 
of needs. 


Its Results are evidenced in a deepened sense of 
responsibility. 


Its Objective ALWAYS: FOR CHRIST AND 
THE CHURCH. - 


Send for literature dealing with the work: ask for the booklet 
‘*Ministers and Christian Endeavour.” 


Write to the General Secretary—Rev. Andrew Wright, 


Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain and Ireland © 
51 Lampton Road, Rouns ow, Middlesex (Telephone: HOUnslow 9215) 


Battlsy Brothers Limited, The Queensgatc Press, Clapham Park, S. W. 4, 


